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Major Considerations in School Modernization: 



AGE, LOCATION, 

EDUCATIONAL 

ADEQUACY 

Note: Tliis article is based on re- 
marks by Jcrfm D. L’Hote, physical 
plant manager, division ai sdiool 
housing, Detroit Public Sdiook, ^ 
fore the Interstate School Building 
Service Conference. The Interstate 
group, representing sdKxd plant spe- 
cialists from the state deparhnents 
of sixteen states, met from August 
22-25, 1967, on the campus <rf George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. 



I found the assigned title intriguing. 
I have made no effort to determine 
the source of this title, but with apol- 
ogies to this unknown person, I ask 
that you think through with me 
“Major Considerations in School 
Modernization: Age, location, Edu- 
caticmal Adequacy.” 

Granting that a strong correlation 
exists between the adjectives “mod- 
em” and “new” suggesting a similar 
relationship between the age of a 
sdiool building and a need for mod- 
ernization, I submit that age should 
not be the first consideration or even 
a consideration in decisions relating 
to educational fadlity upgrading. 

Hurriedly, before someone leaves 
the room with the opinion that we 
preserve our old buildings aiul mod- 
ernize the new ones in Detroit, I ad- 
mit that factors closely related to 
^ age act to point out older buildings 
h as those most in need of phsrsical 
iA changes. Consider, however, the hy- 
^ pothetical situation m whidi the 
\ maintenance procedures in effect in 
r an educational institution have truly 
P maintained a building in an as-built 
1^ condition. Consider, al», that the 
n structure is in substantial oonfoim- 
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ity with present day standards of 
safety. In such a situation, it would 
be possible to neglect any considera- 
tioK <>i' age of die building and to 
base cisions as to its future upon 
sudi criteria as “Do we need the 
pupil stations represented by the 
strocture to house the present and/ 
or the anticipated enrollment?” and, 
if so, “Can the structure be altered 
to acccmimodate the desired educa- 
timial program at less cost than a 
new building could be constracted?” 

Looking back to our title, we see 
that the second consideration is 
listed as location. Earlier this week, 
many of us were in attendance at a 
conference wherein the deliberate 
selection of school sites remote frcnn 
their service area was pnmioted. 
This consideration ESducational 
Parks, together with the ever in- 
creasing use of bus transportation to 
permit larger schools to promote in- 
tegration, or to ease overcrowding 
makes it seem reasonable to almost 
eliminate location as a consideration 
in our decision-making process. 

The remaining factor — educational 
adequacy — cannot be similarly dis- 
posed of, and I propose as a new tide 
**EdncathHud Adequacy, the Major 
Consideration in School Moderniza- 
tion.” 

The educational adequacy of new 
school buildings and structures de- 
signed to house segments of the 
facilities of institutions of higher 
learning is assured by a plaraiing 
process that starts with the develop- 
ment of educational specifications 
and proceeds into the plans for a 
facility to house the desired edu- 
cational program. Most of us have 
been guilty of using a different ap- 
proadi in our consideration of ex- 
isting buildings, one that is more 
physiological than educational. Rec- 
ognizing that teduiological advances 
have brought our staff and pupils 
to expect higher standards of per- 
formance in heating, lighting and 
in acoustical and aesthetic environ- 
ment than are provided in our older 



b uildin gs, we have attempted to 
make diese buildings more palatable 
with paint, acoustic tile, floor tile 
and lighting fixturee. Al^ou^ edu- 
cational upgrading has not been 
completely ignored, it has been 
largely limited to the accommoda- 
tion of new equipment in such areas 
as laboratories and shops. Modern- 
ization, regardless of how it has been 
defined, has been practiced as the 
expenditure of very limited funds 
f<MT superficial improvmnents to the 
cages for each age in the present 
structure. 

Let’s think through a misre appro- 
priate approach to the mcxleniiza- 
tion of educational facnlities. Assum- 
ing the possession of information 
that establishes the need for the 
housing of an approximate number 
of pupils fcNT a period of ten or more 
years into the future and assuming 
that the structure presently utilized 
for this purpose is sound and is, or 
can be, made fire-resistant, let iu 
prexsed with the thouiht that it is 
possible to ignore the present exist- 
ence of this building and treat the 
service area as we would an area 
requiring educational facnlities. In 
other words, such an approach 
would start with a review of pupil 
enrollment projeertions for the dis- 
trict or institution covering a ten- 
year period. If such a study indi- 
cates that no significant decline is 
to be anticipated, the assumption 
can be made that all present struc- 
tures are to be retained if it is 
possible to academically and ecx>- 
nomically justify their retention. 

A Project Advisory Committee or 
committee representing the sub- 
community with curricnilum experts 
and facility experts would then be 
appointed and charged with the re- 
sponsibility for determining the 
educational needs that exist and 
those that can be anticipated. Th^ 
needs are then to be related into 
educational specifications, which are 
to be transformed by an architect 
into preliminary plans in the form 
of a design manual and estimated. 
Having determined the cost of the 

Continued on page 4 



Two Booklets Present 

PITTSBURGH DESIGN STUDY 



Two new booklets have been pub- 
lished ad ding to the Research Coun- 
cil’s growing “idea library” of 
<;reative solutions to the problems of 
school modernization. These book- 
lets are unique in that the solutions 
to the two existing schoc>ls are the 
suggestions erf students in the de- 
partment of architecture at Came- 
gie-Mellon University (formerly the 
Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy). Two groups of students at 
Carnegie, working with six visiting 
architects (all known as specialists 



in school facilities planning) twk 
as a design problem two existing 
Pittsburgh schcmls and addressed 
themselves to the problems of school 
modernization. The booklets sum- 
marize the results of the studies. 

The actual designs were devel- 
oped entirely by the students with 
counsel frcrni their faculty, the visit- 
ing architects, and the sUrff of the 
Pittsburgh ^blic Schools. Tlie 
students c»nducrfed their own re- 
search programs, visiting elemen- 
tary schcmls, interviewing children, 
teachers and educxitional specialists. 



Liberty School 




Wightman School 
The Schools 







Liberty School Design 
One erf the student’s solutions to 
the Lib^ty Elementary School sug- 
gests additicmal E^ces projected on 
both sides of the old building, cre- 
ating covered play areas. Ait in- 
struction areas, large group instruc- 
tion spaces, and physical educa- 
tional facilities are designed as a 
self-contained cx>mplex which can be 
utilized separately from the instruc- 
tional areas. 



TIm Ubmrty Etomentary School 



Liberty School Design 
As part of the Liberty School solu- 
tion a student suggest^ the fabrica- 
tion of a standardized prototype 
unit (housing the Resource Mate- 
rials Center) which would be capa- 
ble of being “plugged-in” to any 
existing school giving long-run econ- 
omy to the sdraol system. 
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Wightman School Designs 
For the Wightman Elementary 
School the student’s suggested ap- 
proaches ranged from . . . 

. . . additions connected by walk- 
ways to permit construction of the 
addition without interference with 
the regular school sessions . . . 



... to the addition of a resource 
materials tower with space usable 
as classrooms — 






To receive copies of 
die two PMsbargh 
Design Studies 

— Copies of “Pittsburgh De- 
sign Study — The Wight- 
man Elementary School” 
and “Pittsburgh Design 
Study — The Liberty Ele- 
mentary Sdiool” are avail- 
able from The Great Cities 
Research Council, 5400 
North St. Louis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60625. 



Age, Location, Educational Adequacy 

Continued from page 1. 

replacement of an existing facility 
with a new structure intended to 
completely fulfill academic require- 
ments of the area, it is, then, neces- 
sary to take the same educational 
specifications and to tax the ingenu- 
ity of the architect in attempting 
to determine the nature and the ex- 
tent of alterations and/or additio^ 
required to house this program in 
the existing building. With such al- 
terations also related into dollars, 
it is possible to present to the deci- 
sion-making body, the alternative of 
replacing the present structure with 
a new structure that will fill aca- 
demic needs or of modernizing the 
present structure to the point where 
it will, with equal adequacy, fill the 
academic needs. 

At this point, it is possible to utilize 
any one of a number of roles of tiiomb, 
most common being fliat of 50% of 
construction cost — in other words, if it 
is possible to provide equivalent aca- 
demic programs in tiie present building 
without expending more than 50% of 
tile cost of a new bidlding, it tiien be- 
comes the desirable route as a sound 
investment 

The value of sudi rules is admit- 
tedly not too great in view of the 
^notions that govern decMi^ of 
this nature. Where a building in 
question is one which has enjoyed 
an outstanding reputation as an in- 
stitution over the years, sentiment 
might rule for retention, regardless 
of cost. 

In public sdiool systems in larger 
communities, the reaction is more 
likely to be that of comparison with 
o*her sections of the district. If re- 
pl icement is the recommended solu- 
tion to the problem in one area, the 
sub-community faced with the rw- 
ommendation for the modernization 
of its building is most apt to react 
unfavorably. Assuming no compro- 
mise with educational requirements, 
it is not possible to say that there 
is a right or wrong decision. If the 
committees have done their work 
well, the academic needs will be ful- 
filled in either course of action, and 
the decision will be baaed upon eco- 
nomics and, i»rhaps to a greater ex- 
tent, on emotions. 

The important aspect and con- 
sideration in modernization is the 
relatively new thought that modern- 
ization is not physical upgrading 
as an end in itself, but, rather, edu- 
cational upgrading with physical up- 



grading as only a desirable inclusion 
as it has impact on the educational 
program. . . 

. . . Referring back for a moment 
to the question of age, because of 
the national tendency toward the 
allocation of inadequate funds for 
operation and maintenance of physi- 
cal facilities, there is a great tend- 
ency to equate age with a need for 
replacement. We have all visit^ 
institutions of higher learning in 
this country and abroad, however, 
where buildings are providing 
adequate academic environment in 
their second or third century. Rec- 
ognizing that this, at least in part, 
reflects the lack of change in the 
cniiTicnilmn, it reminds us that there 
is no acrtual correlation between age 
and inadequacy, although one iMy 
exist between age and the physical 
environment provided. 

Every outmoded school in the 
United States cannot be replaced with 
a new building. Just in Detrcnt we 
have over 200 buildings 40 years or 
older. Modernizing school buil ding s 
has to be a majcHr part of the answer 
but requires imagination if it is to keep 
pace with educational requirements 
and create tiie proper environment to 
inspire, stimulate and encemrage edu- 
cation. . . 

. . . Flexibility is the word for 
mcxlemization as it is in c»nstruc- 
ticn of schools for the future. In new 
building planning, we’i e at the i»int 
where educational specifications 
must be cm a struerture basis rather 
than on a room basis, with the 
thought that f^, if any, permanent 
interior partitions shcmld be con- 
templated. 

In modernization an attempt must 
be made to introduce into a school- 
house built fcHT a traditional concept 
of education, the space and flexibility 
required to accommodate new con- 
cepts of the learning process, em- 
phasizing individual rates of progress, 
individual study as well as group learn- 
ing, flexible scheduling, cooperative 
f garbing and improved hnman rela- 
tions . . . 

...It is popular for those of us 
involved with the physical plant to 
point accusing fingers at the Col- 
leges of Education where new teach- 
ers are being trained by the same 
lectures that were used in prepar- 
ing the present teachers, despite the 
availability of new meti*ods, mate- 
rials and the need for the inc»rpora- 
tiem of subject matter at a greater 
rate. 



In the physical plant area we find 
cmrselves equally guilty if we con- 
tinue to consider building modern- 
ization and upgrading in terms of 
restoration rather than progress. In 
our contemporary world, knowledge 
is proliferating so rapidly that the 
educational environment becomes 
more dependent upon mechanical 
service systems and their related 
furniture and equipment than upon 
building structural systems. Despite 
the impression gained, there are 
many possibilities for rmnodeling 
within the restriction of our present 
egg crate structures. The work of the 
Great Cities Research Council in 
the area is pointing the way to the 
recognition that planning for mod- 
ernization is not planTiiViig for physi- 
cal upgrading but ar. opportunity to 
improve the educational program 
providing an exciting challenge for 
the plaimf'r and the architect. 



The term we have used is 
“school modernization.” 
Other terms with similar 
meanings are in common 
usage. “Remodeling” is 
commonly thought of as a 
change in structure. “Re- 
habilitation” is usually 
thought of as a general over- 
hauling of the complete 
building or a major section 
thereof, the better to adapt 
it for continued use. School 
modernization will ordi- 
narily incorporate some 
remodeling and some reha- 
bilitation and frequently 
will involve additional con- 
struction. The difference is 
the goal of meeting the 
needs of changing educa- 
tion programs. 
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